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the first Congress and, while incomplete, is a fairly good file for the 
first fourteen Congresses; from the fifteenth Congress up to about 
1875, tne Library of Congress file is in good shape; from 1875 to 
1900 there is a gap, while from 1900 to date the file is complete. 
The Senate Document Room file is supposed to be complete from 
about 1830 to date. These two collections are the only sources 
from which the text of all the bills and resolutions as introduced can 
be found. 

While the Statutes at Large contain the text of all the joint reso- 
lutions adopted by Congress, it seems that the index at the end of 
each volume either does not, or does not always, cover the joint 
resolutions. For the period 1789 to 1851 the joint resolutions are 
indexed in the Synoptical Index to the Laws and Treaties of the 
United States of America from March 4, 1789, to March 3, 1851, 
prepared under the direction of the Secretary of the Senate (Bos- 
ton, Little and Brown, 1852). At the period of 1864, for instance, 
the index of the Statutes at Large does not include the public reso- 
lutions. Recently, however, they have been included in the indexes 
and these may now be depended on to cover the resolutions. 

No special compilation of joint resolutions could be found in the 
Library of Congress law collection; the law editor of the Depart- 
ment of State reports that he knows of none. 

A digest of the opinions of the members of the House and of the 
Senate as to the advantages and disadvantages of the use of the 
joint resolution in legislation, will be found in Hinds's Precedents, 
principally in volume IV. 

A. good account of the publications containing the laws of the 
United States will be found in the Checklist of United States Public 
Documents, 1789-1909, third edition, revised and enlarged, compiled 
under the direction of the Superintendent of Documents (Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 191 1) ; see volume I., pages 954 ff. 

Henry J. Harris. 

The Thompson Readership : A Forgotten Episode of Academic 

History 1 

Professor Goldwin Smith, it may be recalled, visited the 
United States for the first time in the latter part of 1864. Landing 
at Boston on September 2, he was soon to hear the news of the fall 
of Atlanta. Travelling west as far as Illinois, he visited later both 

1 [Interest in Dr. Learned's note will be heightened if the reader's attention 
is called to the announcement on page 713, below, respecting the lectures to be 
given in British universities during the present spring by Professor McLaughlin. 
Ed.] 
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Washington and Philadelphia, witnessed the re-election of Lincoln 
in November, and within the week of that event was entertained in 
New York City by a distinguished company at the Union League 
Club. Before sailing for England on December 14, he printed in 
the Atlantic Monthly a paper entitled " England and America " 
which abounded in well-considered contrasts and discerning com- 
parisons. Reminding his readers that the Civil War in America 
impressed most Englishmen as one phase of the " irrepressible con- 
flict between Aristocracy and Democracy ", he characterized the 
landholders, young Tory gentry, High Church clergy, and the great 
manufacturing interests as against the cause of the North. He was, 
however, bound to admit that "there is a good deal of Northern 
sentiment among the young fellows of our more liberal colleges and 
generally in the more active minds". "We are not such a nation 
of travellers as you are ", he reflected, " and scarcely one English- 
man has seen America for a hundred Americans that have seen 
England ". 2 

A comparatively unknown and youthful graduate of Cam- 
bridge University, Henry Yates Thompson (B.A. Trinity 1862), 
son of a wealthy Liverpool banker, had preceded Goldwin Smith, 
coming to the United States in either 1863 or 1864. Introduced to 
Edward Everett of Boston, and through him to other Americans, 
young Thompson obtained glimpses of Boston and Cambridge so- 
ciety, and was enabled to travel under peculiarly favorable auspices 
over the country. In politics already an advanced Liberal, an advo- 
cate of the extension of the franchise in England, an admirer of 
Cobden and Bright, open-minded, impressionable, and deeply inter- 
ested in the success of the Union cause here, he became convinced 
through his visit of the widespread and deplorable ignorance of the 
United States which characterized especially the upper classes of 
his countrymen. On December 24, 1864 — the day before Goldwin 
Smith landed at Liverpool — Mr. Thompson addressed a letter to 
Edward Everett in which he propounded a cherished plan. "My 
wish ", he wrote, 

is to endow a lectureship, or, as we call it at Lincoln's Inn, a readership, 
at Harvard University, its object being the delivery of a biennial course 
of twelve lectures during a residence of one term at Cambridge in Eng- 
land on the " History and Political Institutions of the United States of 
America ", such reader to be appointed biennially by the President and 
Fellows of Harvard University (subject to the veto in each case of the 

2 Arnold Haultain, Goldwin Smith: His Life and Opinions, pp. 255 ff. ; Atlan- 
tic Monthly, XIV. 758 ff. ; cf. W. C. Ford, " Goldwin Smith's Visit to the United 
States", in Mass. Hist. Soc, Proceedings, October, 1910, XLIV. 3-13. 
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Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge), and his sole qualifications to be Amer- 
ican citizenship and the opinion of his appointers that he is a fit person 
to deliver such a course. . . . 

The readership, based on an endowment of "$6,000 of United 
States Government Stock (5-20's) ", was to carry the donor's 
name. 

There were difficulties ahead both at Harvard and at the Eng- 
lish Cambridge. The plan bore the impress of novelty. It was, 
moreover, without precedent. If its direct benefit to Harvard was 
not easily discernible, neither was it clear in what way such a course 
of lectures could find a place in the rather inflexible curriculum of 
Cambridge University, although Mr. Thompson argued that it might 
" form a very suitable addition to the lectures of the Professor of 
Modern History ". However, with a distinguished American as 
first lecturer — the donor had in mind such men as Agassiz, Lowell, 
Longfellow, and Holmes — he was sure that the plan would prove 
in the end to be of international usefulness. Appealing for Everett's 
approval, he wished Everett to bring the project before the presi- 
dent and fellows of Harvard University for their sanction. In this 
way he hoped that the vice-chancellor and senate of Cambridge Uni- 
versity could be induced to accept it. 

Just after the receipt of Mr. Thompson's letter, Edward Everett 
died in Boston on January 15, 1865 — not, however, before he had 
expressed mild approval of the plan to his son, William Everett. 
With the elder Everett's approval made known to President Thomas 
Hill, the matter passed promptly into the hands of the Harvard 
authorities. On April 29 the corporation sanctioned the plan. On 
May 8 President Hill sent to the vice-chancellor a discreet letter of 
approval. But beyond cautious expressions of interest and a sug- 
gestion on the part of Professor Henry W. Torrey that Charles 
Francis Adams — then our minister to England — might be a desira- 
ble choice as first lecturer, the Harvard records are exceedingly 
bare. 3 

Formal news of the Harvard sanction of the plan reached Vice- 
Chancellor Henry Wilkinson Cookson too late in the term to war- 
rant him in bringing it before the Cambridge senate until autumn. 
In June Mr. Thompson decided to print portions of the correspond- 
ence and his own reflections on the plan in the shape of a pamphlet. 
Inasmuch, however, as the country went through the strain of a 
general election in July, an election in which young Thompson 

3 For extracts from or abstracts of the records at Harvard, I am indebted to 
the librarian, Mr. William Coolidge Lane. The records used extend from March, 
1865, at intervals, to March 10, 1866. 
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stood along with Gladstone as a Liberal candidate for South Lan- 
cashire, 4 the pamphlet did not appear before the following October. 5 
It was designed to provide every voting member of the senate with 
definite information regarding the plan. 

The council of the senate took what appears to have been its 
first formal action on December 4 by calling attention to sundry 
difficulties and communicating these to Mr. Thompson. He in 
turn, on December 29, suggested that a preliminary trial be made of 
the plan for one year, offering at the same time to pay over to Har- 
vard University a sum equal to the biennial accumulation of income 
on the amount originally designated as the endowment. Thus modi- 
fying his plan and altering the title of the readership to one on the 
History, Literature, and Institutions of the United States of 
America, he printed a leaflet in addition to the original pamphlet, 
still further intelligently to promote the scheme in the senate. 6 

Early in February, 1866, the vice-chancellor (Dr. Cartmell) an- 
nounced publicly that the plan would be discussed in the senate on 
Saturday, February 10. On February 9 there appeared a broad- 
side, written by Charles Kingsley, Regius Professor of Modern 
History, which commended the project. 7 This, it should be said, 
influenced the discussion the following day. " My own wish ", 
wrote Kingsley, "is that the proposal be accepted as frankly as it 
has been made ". Continuing, he said : 

If there should be, in any minds, the fear that this University should be 
"Americanized" or "democratized", they should remember that this 
proposal comes from the representatives of that class in America, which 
regards England with most love and respect; which feels itself in in- 
creasing danger of being swamped by the lower elements of a vast de- 
mocracy; which has, of late years, withdrawn more and more from 
public life in order to preserve its own purity and self-respect; which 
now holds out the right hand of fellowship to us. . . . It is morally im- 
possible that such men should go out of their way to become propa- 

*The London Times, June 21-July 22, passim. Cf. Morley, Life of Glad- 
stone, II. 147, 657. 

5 Copy of a Letter addressed to the Rev. The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
University, by Henry Yates Thompson, Scholar of Trinity College. October, 1865. 
(Liverpool, printed by Egerton Smith and Co., Mercury Office, School Lane, pp. 
S.) The legend, " For private circulation only ", stands in brackets before the 
title. The only copy of this rare pamphlet known to exist in this country is in 
the library of Yale University. 

6 This three-page leaflet, " for private circulation only ", is in the records of 
the Harvard corporation. It was sent to President Hill under the date of January 
15, 1866. The next day Thompson expected to sail for the West Indies and 
Boston. 

~> Charles Kingsley : His Letters and Memories of his Life, edited by his wife 
(1877), II. 228-230. 
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gandists of those very revolutionary principles against which they are 
honourably struggling at home ... it will be good for us that a highly- 
educated American gentleman should come hither. . . . 

" Men were not the worse patriots or citizens ", remarked Professor 
Joseph B. Lightfoot, " for being more cosmopolitan men of science, 
and a great academic body should . . . have a hand in every land ". 
Another speaker expected "great advantages from the lectures with 
reference to the study of law, and cited the code of Louisiana and 
Story's works, originally delivered as lectures at Harvard, in proof 
of what might be learnt from American jurists ". He named Motley 
as a fit incumbent of the proposed readership. To judge from the 
tone of this first public discussion, victory appeared to be well-nigh 
secured. 8 

Further discussion came on February 22. The circumstances of 
the test vote taken on that day were recorded briefly in the London 
Times : 

At a Congregation this day the grace for allowing the use of a lecture- 
room for the trial of the proposed lectureship on American history, insti- 
tutions, and literature, was rejected by the Senate by 107 votes against 
81. A great many flysheets on the subject have been circulated in the 
University during the last day or two, and a great many non-residents 
came up to vote. The strength of the opposition seemed to be mainly 
due to a fear lest the lectures should be made a means of diffusing Uni- 
tarian opinions. 9 

As it happened, Leslie Stephen voted on the project and the 
next day (February 23) recorded his impressions to his friend, 
James Russell Lowell, in this wise : 

The voting body — our Senate — consists of every one who has taken the 
degree of M. A. . . . Directly I went into the Senate House yesterday I 
saw at a glance that we were done for. The district round Cambridge 
is generally supplied with parsons . . . who can be brought up when the 
Church is in danger. Beings whom I recognised at once by their rustic 

8 Times, February 12, 1866. 

» Ibid., February 23. For additional comment upon the whole episode, see: 
London Post, Morning Herald, Morning Star, Daily News — all for February 23 ; 
Pall Mall Gazette, February 22 (second edition), 23, 26, 27, March 1 ; Athenaeum, 
March 3; Boston Daily Advertiser, March 10; Nation (New York), March 15. 
Leaders of the opposition appear to have been Messrs. Dodd of Magdalene, E. 
H. Perowne of Corpus, and H. R. Bailey of St. John's. Among the newspapers, 
only the Pall Mall Gazette and the Star had any real regrets over the result. The 
Times was especially gratified in view of what it regarded as a possibility — that 
George Bancroft, the historian, might be sent as first lecturer. On February 12 — 
the anniversary of Lincoln's birth — Bancroft had delivered an oration on Lincoln 
in the House of Representatives in Washington, in which he took occasion to 
abuse England and her institutions. Even the Pall Mall Gazette of February 27 
regarded his remarks as " worthy of Elijah Pogram ". 
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appearance, ancient and shiny silk gowns, elaborate white ties and 
shabby hats instead of college caps, were swarming all around me. The 
sons of Zeruiah were too many for us. . . . They began by bemoaning 
themselves about democracy without much effect, when one of them 
luckily discovered for the first time that you were Socinians, and that 
effectually did the business. Every intelligent man in the place voted 
for the professorship, including even Kingsley, who was very energetic 
about it, though he has been unsound upon America generally ; but when 
once the Church is having its foundations sapped, and that by an Amer- 
ican democrat, it would be easier to argue with a herd of swine than 
British parsons. . . . 10 

To Lowell the result was evidently not surprising. " I doubt ", 
he replied, " if the lectureship could have done much good. Eng- 
land can't like America . . . and I doubt if I could, were I an 
Englishman. ... As for ' Socinianism ', heavens ! we've got several 
centuries ahead of that, some of us, or behind it, if you please." 11 

Henry Barrett Learned. 

10 F. W. Maitland, The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen (1906), pp. 176 ff. 

11 Letters of Lames Russell Lowell, edited by Charles Eliot Norton (1894), I. 
360-361. Lowell was convinced that the Harvard corporation would never con- 
sider George Bancroft for the readership — " of all men in the world ! " 



